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In one respect, however, Fuzuli's good taste raises him
above the spirit of his age. He has none of that unnatural
and unbecoming misogyny, real or affected, which was at
this time fashionable among the learned men of Persia and
Turkey. Indeed, one of the very few more tangible and
plain-spoken poems in his Diwan is frankly addressed to a
girl, his 'Kafir qizi' or 'paynim maid/ l a proceeding from
which Ahmed Pasha or Ishaq Chelebi would have shrunk
in horror.

Fuziili has but two or three strings to his lyre, tuned
though these be to perfect harmony, and it is more than
probable that the European reader of to-day would find his
Diwan, as he would that of most Eastern poets, somewhat
monotonous reading. But to the student of Oriental poetry
it is a veritable treasure-house of delights; there is scarcely
a ghazel but contains at least one couplet enshrining some
gem of thought or fancy. Graceful and unlooked for little
pictures, quaint and loveable as those charming designs
wherewith the artists of Japan delighted to beautify their
inros and their tsubas, await us on well-nigh every page,
and by their infinite variety dispel all feeling of melancholy
and dreary sameness, so that what might otherwise have
been a dull cloud of tearful monotony becomes a shimmering
pearly haze blending all things into harmonious unity.

Fuzuli's second great work, his version of the romance of
Leyla and Mejniin, belongs to the last period of his life.
In the epilogue he speaks of himself as one from whose
hands the capital of life has passed and who has profited
nothing from all that he has done. A little further on he
indicates in a chronogram the year in which the work was
finished 963 (1556), which as we have seen is probably the

1 Not necessarily a Jewess or a Christian, but merely a tyrant to her lover.
See poem Na. 200.